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THE PARENT AND THE STATE. 


One of the most startling features of our reconstructed Amer- 
ican society is the appearance of questions we supposed forever 
disposed of by our republican form of government. It was easy 
enough for a little community of intelligent and liberal English 
emigrants to establish a Commonwealth like Massachusetts on the 
basis of civil and religious liberty, with the practical’ Christian 
religion for its sanction, and the common school for its buttress. 
But even Massachusetts is no longer Puritan ; and it is not uncom- 
mon here to meet upon the streets, in broad daylight, one of these 
old ghosts of European civil and ecclesiastical despotism. And 
already the communism, which is the awful shadow of European 
despotism, is darkening over great masses of our people ; while 
theories of society, education, and government, fresh from the 
slums of Paris, are enthusiastically put on the course, amid the 
cheers of a new “liberalism” whose end is anarchy. The time 
is certainly coming when all the foundations of social authority, 
including the right of the people to the common school, must 
come under a searching discussion in our older States. And 
already the quiet, conservative school-committee-men of New 
England would stand aghast at the kind of questions fiercely 
debated in the boards of education and the press of many of the 
great cities, especially of the Central West and the southwestern 
reconstructed States. The American Common School will finally 
become what it can be made in the vast region beyond the Alle- 
ghanies and south of Washington ; and if our New-England edu- 
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cationists do not wish to find themselves erelong on the defen- 
sive in regard to principles vital to the very existence of that 
institution, they may well inform themselves in regard to what is 
transpiring in these distant quarters. 

One of the questions that is perpetually coming to the sur- 
face in these discussions, is that implied in our title. The for- 
midable party of ecclesiastics of différent sects, who demand a 
division of the school funds in the name of conscience; the con- 
siderable body of the educated and wealthy leaders of society, who 
insist on the smallest minimum of education to the masses at 
public expense ; and the furious crowd of emigrant communists, 
who rave against the least attempt of government to enforce mor- 
ality by law, — unite in opposing the authority of the parent to the 
right of the State. A sudden revival of reverence for the sanctity 
of the Family seems to have seized on these three classes of 
enemies to the American Common School; and no patriarch of 
the olden time, with flowing beard and awful presence, seated in 
the door of his tent, surveying his happy family, could discourse 
more eloquently than these patriots, — outraged at the preten- 
sions of Uncle Sam to invade the sacred circle of the home, and 
attempt the scandalous mission of making its turbulent young- 
sters good citizens of the United States. 

All these aggrieved parties are obliged to confess that every 
human civilized government has assumed, as its corner-stone, the 
right to enforce the national ideal of social order and civilization 
on all its people. It would seem that this is the very key-stone 
of human society itself’ Somewhere must be located, on earth, 
a final and decisive authority to establish and administer the best 
attainable civilization ; and the nation, acting as government, is 
the repository of that dread power. Of course, the government 
itself is responsible to Almighty God, whose creature it is ; and 
to the people and the human race, whose highest interest, social 
order, it conserves. And sooner or later, all things done against 
the Divine law and the natural rights of man, will be undone. 
But through all the changes of history abides this one element 
of permanence: the right of the government, as against every 
earthly rival, to sustain and enforce the highest available nationa] 
ideal of civilization. 
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: These parties cannot deny that human government has always 
: thus dealt with thefamily. If the family is the ordinance of God, 
3 : so is the State ; and the parent has no divine right to array his 
household in opposition to social order as represented by the 
‘ State. Even the right of revolution is exceptional, only valid in 
, the last extremity, and lies in abeyance in times of peace. Every 
: human government has rightly assumed authority in the organi- Ei 
| zation of the family itself ; has declared what sorts of people may : 
) become parents, and under what conditions and with what pledges 
to society they may enter the marriage relation. It has estab- 
; lished the rights of property and person on which the existence 
and support of the family depend. It has declared what children 
are legitimate, and protects the child in various ways against 
parental incompetency, caprice, and selfishness. It decides when 
the child shall be released from all parental control. In public 
emergency it takes the husband from the wife and the son from 
: : the mother, sending them to war, and leaving the family unpro- 
tected. It takes the child from the home for even petty offences, 
and places it under the parental control of the State. And every 
human government has exercised the right, with or without the 
co-operation of the parent, to instruct the children of the nation 
in those elements of knowledge and virtue essential to good citi- 
zenship ; and justly bases this claim on the right of every civil- 
ized state to self-protection. Under this right, every civilized 
nation outside this Republic, in every age, has established a sys- 
tem of public education ; not always including the whole people, . 
but the best attainable system ; and the cost of it has been the a 
national charge. 
In the exercise of this right every civilized government has 
encountered these three rivals: first, the Ecclesiastics, who ; 
locate supreme power in the church; second, an Aristocracy of a 
wealth and society, who would suck up all national opportunities és 
into its own clique, and repudiate its share of the national bur- s 
dens ; third, Communism, or the assumed right of the individual 
to be the final judge in all relations of himself to any govern- 
ment, human or divine. 
So, here we have in these newest cities and states of America 
the old, everlasting battle between human government and its 
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triple-headed opponent. This republic is compelled to assume 
the fundamental right of all government to protect itself, and 
assert itself the final judge in any controversy with any rival. 
The only point of difference between it and other states is a 
more ample provision for rectifying its judgments. Through uni- 
versal suffrage, popular representation, frequency of election, and 
the denial of all vested rights, in classes or corporations, a full 
opportunity is given for public opinion to mould public policy. 
But the majority, as representing the people, is always, for the 
time, the government, responsible for public order, bound to pro- 
tect the national ideal of civilization by fit legislation or by mili- 
tary force. And surely a government, whose very breath of life 
is an intelligent and virtuous public opinion, enjoys the right, 
with, or in spite of, the co-operation of the parent, to train up 
the children of the republic in that measure of intelligence and 
morality essential to good republican citizenship. The precise 
limit of that intellectual and moral training can only be learned by 
experience, and varies with circumstances. But to abandon that 
right and trust to parental wisdom and virtue to secure public intel- 
ligence and morality would be t® fly in the face of all human ex- 
perience. We believe it will become necessary for every state to 
insist more strenuously than now on such training of American 
children: for American citizenship; it may become the duty of 
the general government to insist on the performance of this duty 
by every state; even to aid the states in some general, practical 
way to educate the people. 

Now, the great ecclesiastical party takes issue against our 
American system of Common Schools on the ground of con- 
science. It puts forth the Parent as the representative of religi- 
ous freedom, and broadly denies the right of the state to teach 
even the principles of personal and social morality, unless it also 
teaches the entire theological and ecclesiastical system held by 
the parent, and denounces a general common-school tax as an 
intolerable oppression. But the state in the common school 
does not assume to teach religion in the theological or ecclesias- 
tical sense. It only teaches religion as a basis of that social 
morality which underlies our republican society and govern- 
ment, that which in civilized countries is known as the common 
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Christianity out of which all that distinguishes modern civiliza- ° 


tion has grown. While the state restricts itself to this instruc- 
tion in the simple elements of Christian morality which hold 
society together, the parent has no just ground of complaint. 
No parent has the moral right to teach his child a form of reli- 
gion} that would subvert social order and make human society 
impossible; and the state has the right to tax the parent for the 
teaching of those great principles of Christian morality which 
are the life-blood of the republic. But this is not where the 
shoe pinches. In this particular case, the Parent is the blind 
which this party-of ecclesiastics adroitly holds between itself and 
the people. For this priesthood itself claims divine power over 
the parent, including the right to the entire education of his 
offspring. So it turns out that this is only the old enemy in 
ambush,—an infallible priesthood claiming supreme power on 
earth. The only danger from this pretence is the insensibility of 
the people to its encroachments. Few of us in New England 
comprehend to what extent it hinders the progress of the com- 
mon school over vast regions of our country. It is not confined 
to any sect and it never sleeps. #dts favorite ground of operation 
is the South, the new West, and the great cities of all the States. 
The sooner it is completely unmasked before the whole country, 
and forced to try titles with the people, the better for our Nation’s 
life. 

Even in New England an exclusive social class in its clubs and 
drawing-rooms is railing against the public school, asserting the 
right of the poor parent to the labor of his child, and moving to 
restrict the education of the poor to the lowest minimum of lit- 
erary and industrial training. In cities like Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, and in the whole Southwest, this party has captured influ- 
ential public journals, and is ready to form a league with all the 
enemies of the Common School. As before, the Parent is here 
the blind, and the real party is the social aristocrat who desires to 
“keep the masses in their place,” is aggrieved that poor boys and 
girls should be “educated above their sphere”; or the political 
demagogue, who has his own use for the parent who is stupid 
enough to be imposed upon by such declamation about parental 
rights. The dearest right of the poor man in America is the 
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‘ right that his children shall be furnished with that instruction in 
knowledge and public virtue essential to intelligent and moral 
American citizenship. It-has always been the policy of the aris- 
tocracy in every country to withhold this right. It is hardly proba- 
ble that, just as he is coming in possession of it in old England, 
he will throw it away in the United States, at the call of any 
clique of “ first people,” or combination of political demagogues. 

The point of the ultra “radical” or “ secular” party is the same 
as the ecclesiastic’s, — the point of conscience. The state has no 
right to interfere with the moral convictions of the parent in the 
education of his child. But here still the animus is not in the 
parent, but in a new social, civil, and religious party, representing 
the atheistic communism of Europe. If any one will take pains 
to read the programme of the so-called “ Liberal League,” he will 
see the most complete statement of the public aims of this com- 
bination this side the water. In the last analysis, it amounts to 
the right of every man to the supreme and final decision in every 
question of conscience between himself and the state; and, as 
every human act becomes at last an affair of conscience, every 
man becomes his own sovereign and his own God. It is not 
strange that this party, whose most intelligent leaders are Euro- 
pean political refugees naturalized in the West, should desire the 
co-operation of political parties to assure the establishment of their 
visionary order of human affairs. But it does seem a little strange 
that so many of the cultivated, even clerical, classes in the East 
should be found in alliance with this baseless theory of govern- 
ment. Between the American theory of society and this pro- 
gramme of European atheistic “ secularism” is all the distance 
between established society and social chaos. This new depar- 
ture, on the surface, promises to heal the divisions created by 
religious bigotry in our public education. It will heal them, as 
the turbid waters of a public reservoir can be cleansed by knocking 
the bottom out of the reservoir. To compromise the battle be- 
tween rival sects, by knocking out all moral or religious basis from 
under republican government, is a wholesale performance that 
has occasionally been tried in Europe, and lasted long enough to 
bring upon itself the execration of mankind. 

Nowhere in the world is the just right of the parent so guarded, 
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in connection with the right of the child, as in the United States. 
The very flower of American freedom is the right of the hum- 
blest man to that instruction of his children in knowledge and 
the elements of virtue which shall plant their little feet on the 
highway that leads to the summit of American life. If he is wise 
he will confide in the republic, and be seduced by none of these 
new advocates of his abstract rights. They will turn out only the 
three old European enemies of progressive civilization, clad in a 
new suit of domestic homespun, talking “ parent,” but meaning 


themselves. 
Rev. A. D. Mayo. 





THE PROVINCE OF GRAMMAR. 


THE requisites of good English are three : — 

1st. The words employed must be English words. 

2d. These words must be used in an authorized sense. 

3d. The construction of these words into propositions must 
be in accordance with the English idiom. 

Our English dictionaries inform us what words are English 
words, and what is the authorized sense which these words are 
to express. 

The construction of words into propositions is accomplished 
by the simple forms of words, by the various forms that arise 
from inflection, and by such an arrangement of words as is some- 
times necessary te denote agreement or government. 

That knowledge which has for its object the construction of 
propositions, is grammar. 

If our propositions have the three requisites of good English, 
they do not violate any of the rules of lexicography or of gram- 
mar. 

It is the duty of the lexicographer to guide the student, first, 
to the simple oral and written forms of words found in the English 
language ; and second, to the authorized meaning of these words. 

It is the duty of the grammarian to furnish rules for the syn- 
tactical structure of these words into propositions. The proof 
that the work of the lexicographer should be distinguished from 
that of the grammarian, is found in the fact that the objects of 
their thoughts are entirely distinct from each other. 
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The first thinks of simple words used as names of things, of 
attributes, and of relations. The second thinks of the forms and 
arrangement of words by which they become parts of speech com- 
bined into propositions. 

The first presents the signification of single words used in 
their simple or primary forms. The second presents construc- 
tions of propositions, made by means of a proper arrangement 
of simple and inflected forms. 

English Grammars do not pretend to make a collection of 
English words, nor do they pretend to determine the sense which 
English words are authorized to express. 

Thus we see that an obvious and a marked distinction may be 
made between lexicography and that knowledge which has for its 
object the construction of propositions. 

The uses of language are to zzform, to awaken the emotions, 
and to move the will. 

Language is used rightly when it best accomplishes the ends 
for which it should be used. _That knowledge which has for its 
object the right use of language is Rhetoric. 

In the expression, “ There is nothing which disgusts us sooner 
than the empty pomp of language,” no violation of grammatical 
rules can be found, and yet, contrary to a rule of Rhetoric, the 
unimportant expletive “there” unnecessarily occupyes one of 
the emphatic places of the sentence. If we omit “there,” “ is,” 
and “which,” and use the word “nothing” in their place, a 
stronger impression will be made on the mind. 

Addison, in his letter from Italy, writes, — 


“T bridle in my struggling muse with pain, 
That longs to launch into a bolder strain.” 


The same author, in one of his numbers of the Spectator, says, 
“There is not a single view of human nature, which is not suffi- 
cient to extinguish the seeds of pride.” Both of these senten- 
ces are grammatically correct, but they contain examples of 
mixed metaphor, a fault in style considered by rhetoricians to 
be the grossest abuse of that figure. 

The first example requires us to launch a horse into the great 
deep. The second makes a view extinguish seeds. In both 
examples language has been incorrectly used. 
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No correct thinker or accurate scholar would be apt to con- 
found the grammatical construction of propositions with the uses 
of language, although a knowledge of the one is implied in a 
knowledge of the other,—just as a knowledge of the alphabet 
is implied in a knowledge of grammar, or a knowledge of form is 
implied in a knowledge of the alphabet. 

Again, grammar should be carefully distinguished from logic. 
When I think that the book before me is a grammar, the matter 
of the thought is book and grammar ; the form of the thought is 
a judgment. 

Pure logic has for its object the forms of thought to the exclu- 
sion of the matter. Pure logic takes no notice of the matter of 
our thoughts, nor of the language by which our thoughts are 
expressed, although it takes for granted that both the matter and 
the language are known. 

Again, considering thoughts as products, we may turn our 
attention to that mental activity called thinking, by which thoughts 
are produced. 

Thinking appears to the mind as it turns itself in upon its own 
states. That which appears to the mind is called a phenomenon. 
Thinking, feeling, choosing, are mental phenomena. That 
knowledge which has for its object the phenomena of the human 
mind is psychology. 

Psychology should be restricted to the phenomena of the 
mind, — thinking, feeling, choosing. 

Pure logic should be limited to thought, the product of thinking. 

Rhetoric considers only the use of language by which thoughts 
are expressed in the best manner. 

Grammar should take notice only of the construction of propo- 
sitions, so that there may be a language to use. 

Lexicography teaches the simple oral and written forms of 
words, and their authorized meaning. 

The sciences of Psychology, Logic, Rhetoric, Grammar, and 
Lexicography, are related to one another. Grammar takes it for 
granted that there are words to construct ; rhetoric takes it for 
granted that there is a language to use; and logic takes it for 
granted that there are thoughts, the laws of whose forms may be 
known. But then, as objects of knowledge, these sciences are 
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absolutely distinct from one another. If not distinct, then the 
existence of the sciences is impossible. 

A confounding of the sciences with one another is so fatal to 
all right modes of thinking, and so disastrous to all progress in 
study, and to the acquisition of all true knowledge, that no one 
should suffer himself to teach or to explain a science until he 
knows its province. There never can be any progress in a 
science until the exact province of that science is determined. 
The early rhetoricians included in the study of rhetoric the 
study of law, theology, and medicine; for, they said, How can one 
speak unless he has knowledge to express? Quintilian makes the 
study of virtue necessary to the rhetorician ; for he says, How 
can an orator be successful, unless his hearers know that he is a 
good man? The ancient metaphysicians inquired into the nature 
of the soul, instead of confining themselves to the phenomena of 
thinking, feeling, and choosing. On account of such attempts to 
confound distinct objects of thought with one another, the ab- 
stract sciences have fallen, in the past, into neglect, and even into 
contempt, as grammar is in danger of falling in our own day. 

Lexicography provides us with words, and with their estab- 
lished meaning. 

Grammar teaches us the principles of construction of propo- 
sitions by means of simple and inflected forms. 

Rhetoric, taking it for granted that simple words and their 
grammatical structure into sentences are understood, teaches us 
how to use language so as to inform the intellect, to arouse the 
feelings, and to move the will, in the best manner. 

Logic leads us back of language to a knowledge of the laws 
of thought. 

Psychology calls us to study the mental phenomena, thinking, 
feeling, choosing. 

If we limit grammar to its true province, all the processes we 
have in thinking of grammar will be of one kind, and conse- 
quently all the rules which express these processes will be of one 
kind ; and then, we shall not mix in inextricable confusion rules 
for the spelling of words, for the construction of words, for the 
use of words and constructions, and for thinking thoughts which 
may be expressed by words. 
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The grammars, as now constructed, define the subject of a 
proposition to be that of which something is said. The gram- 
matical subject of a proposition is a name, of which nothing 
whatever is necessarily either affirmed or denied. 

The definitions given in our grammars, of subject and predi- 
cate, are logical and not grammatzical definitions. 

Grammatical cases of nouns are said by some to be relations, 
by others forms of nouns by which relations are expressed. 

“If cases are the relations themselves, then there are more cases 
of nouns than we can ever hope to remember. If they are forms, 
then we shall look forever and in vain into our English nouns to 
find more than two of them. ° 

Grammatical cases are forms of the noun used to express rela- 
tions. Any other definition belongs to logic and not to grammar. 
The doctrine of case, person, and gender of the noun, and of tense 
and mood of the verb, which is sometimes taught us, is as con- 
fusing as it is useless ; after we have learned it all, we cannot the 
better construct an English sentence. 

That there is something radically wrong in our grammars, and 
in the prevailing modes of teaching grammar, is manifest, from 
the dissatisfaction that almost universally prevails among teach- 
ers in regard to their own knowledge of the subject, and to the 
results of their teaching. The confusion would be at once re- 
moved, if, Ist, the province of grammar should be accurately 
settled; and then if, 2d, all knowledge foreign to grammar 
should be considered under its appropriate divisions, and not 
confounded with grammar itself. 

In his Elementary English Grammar, Prof. Latham says, “I 
have no hesitation in affirming that out of every hundred state- 
ments made by the current writers on the English language, 
ninety-nine come under one of the two following predicaments : 
they either contain that which is incorrect, and better not known 
at all, or something that was known before, and would have been 
known independent of any grammatical lesson whatever.” And 
yet grammar must be learned, or else the scholar can have no 
principles, to which his own structure of the language can be re- 
ferred for criticism. 


I would suggest the following plan for teaching English Gram- 
mar. 
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Ist. Let the teacher settle definitely and beyond a doubt what 
English Grammar is. Let its province be accurately known. 

2d. Teach by illustration and grammatical definition the parts 
of speech that enter into a proposition. 

3d. Teach those forms of nouns,-pronouns, adjectives, verbs, 
and adverbs by which these parts of speech are constructed into 
propositions. 

4th. Teach so much of arrangement of words as is necessary 
to denote grammatical government. 

5th. Let all the rules and definitions be grammatical rules 
and definitions, and such as will guide the pupil in the construc- 
tion of propositions. 

6th. Teach all this after a right method, to pupils who can 
understand what is taught, and the work is done. 

The language from which our modern English is derived, was 
an inflected language. The inflections have nearly all disap- 
peared ; let us cease to use names for that which no longer ex- 
ists, and grammar will be brought back into the schools, and 
taught as one of the most interesting objects of thought. 

We cannot afford to be longer troubled by the confused and 
meaningless discussions of those who think that the sciences 
have no marks by which they can be distinguished from one 
another, or who are unable to see that things wholly unlike are 
entirely different, or who persistently affirm that to be true for 
which there is not a particle of evidence. 

There never was a time when teachers were more in earnest 
for the truth in all that pertains to their profession, or more 
unwilling to teach without attaining some good results. If we 
master English grammar, we shall then become aware what a 
great change should be made in the statement of its principles, 
and in the manner of teaching them. 

J. W. D. 
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“WHAT SHAIL BE INCLUDED IN THE STUDY OF 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR ?”* 


Fellow Teachers :— 


The question before us is, “What shall be included in the 
study of English Grammar?” The question will be answered in 
a general way by determining the province of Grammar. 

In the infancy of any science, when ideas are few and indefi- 
nite, terms are apt to have general, vague meanings. As the 
science is developed, as indefinite ideas give way to definite, as 
knowledge supplants conjecture, there is not only a tendency to 
restrict the meaning of the terms employed, but there seems to 
be an absolute necessity for such restriction. The history of the 
term Natural Philosophy furnishes a good illustration of the 
changes that often take place in the signification of scientific 
terms. This word at first comprehended all the phenomena of 
nature, mental as well as material. After a time, when men saw 
more clearly the great dissimilarity of mental and material phe- 
nomena, the mental were excluded from the domain of Natural 
Philosophy. ‘hen the phenomena presented by the heavenly 
bodies were set off. Thus the process of narrowing went on, and 
at the present time, the term applies to but a single class of the 
phenomena exhibited by the material world. It is matter of his- 
tory, that the word Grammar originally signified a knowledge of 
everything that pertains to language. Doubtless it was much 
more comprehensive than this ; for among the ancients the term 
grammarian was applied not only to those who had extensive 
knowledge of language, but also to “all those who were consid- 
ered learned in any art or faculty whatever.” Thus a distin- 
guished painter or sculptor or mathematician was a grammarian. 
Both these words, following the general law, have departed widely 
from their original meanings. Let us now inquire briefly for the 
present meaning of the term Grammar. 

First, we may say, the term applies only to knowledge of /an- 
guage. Language is indeed a repository of human thought and 
human sentiment. To the thoughts and sentiments treasured 
up in this repository, we may in grammar have incidental refer- 


* Read before the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, at Worcester, Dec. 1872 
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ence. But we should remember that language is not thought; 
that in our teaching of grammar, in our grammatical classifica- 
tions, in our nomenclature, we have to do with expressions for 
thoughts, and not at all with “the laws of thought as thought.” 
To unfold and apply these laws, is the work of the /ogician. 

The science of language is perhaps as extensive as any other ; 
the kinds of knowledge to be gained in its study are extremely 
various ; and this science would seem to have at least as good a 
claim as any other to a division into departments. Has any such 
division been made? To answer the question, I need only men- 
tion the terms Glossology, Philology, Rhetoric, Literature, and 
Grammar. If these terms are equivalent, only one is needed, and 
the others should be speedily cast out as “cumberers of the 
ground.” If they are not equivalent, they cannot all be general 
in the same sense, I think we shall all agree at once that glos- 
sology, and philology, and literature, and rhetoric, are neither 
considered nor taught as departments of grammar. It would fol- 
low, of course, that grammar is not a general term including all 
knowledge of language, but is rather the name of a department of 
the science. 

In our study of language, we may learn of its origin, its suc- 
cessive steps of development, the “laws that govern its muta- 
tions,” the relations of different tongues, its effect upon the devel- 
opment of our natures. We may learn much of the history of 
the world, of the intercourse of nation with nation, of the mental 
and moral character of any given people, and we may even approx- 
imate, perhaps better than in any other way, to a solution of the 
question of the “ unity of the human race.” But all these things 
are foreign to grammar. 

If one should say ‘‘ Herschel invented Uranus,” he would cer- 
tainly use language incorrectly. But he would not violate any 
law of grammar. So, too, if he should mispronounce words. 

A handbill is neither more nor less grammatical for being printed 
entirely in capitals. If one chooses to write or to print exer- 
cises for his young pupils, and use no capitals, he may do so 
without violation of grammatical law. 

With the spelling of words, at least of their simple dictionary 
forms, grammar has nothing to do. Many of our text-books do 
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indeed say, that grammar is divided into Orthography, Etymol- 
ogy, etc. But these books are so self-contradictory, that their 
testimony is absolutely worthless. Our statute laws, in which 
words are supposed to be used discriminatingly, prescribe that 
orthography avd grammar shall be taught in public schools, which 
is certainly nonsense, if orthography zs grammar. Probably not 
a single teacher in the Commonwealth counts his classes in spell- 
ing among his grammar classes, or supposes himself to be teach- 
ing grammar, when he is giving them instruction. 

The sentences, “ My pupils recited good,” and “ Him and Wil- 
liam came to Worcester yesterday,” would universally be pro- 
nounced ungrammatical. In the first, the error consists in put- 
ting two words into a relation which the laws of the language do 
not permit them to hold. The error in the second consists in 
giving to a word a form inappropriate to the relation in which 
the word is used. It follows that grammar has reference to the 
relations and the forms of words in propositions, or, as some pre- 
fer to say, to the construction of propositions. English grammar, 
therefore, is a knowledge of the construction of propositions in 
the English language, and the question proposed is answered in 
a general way. In support of this definition, I have time to 
present only one additional argument, which is found in the fact 
that what we call grammatical properties of words, as numbers, 
cases, tenses, etc., are all forms or inflections of words, and that all 
our rules of construction are rules for the use of forms. That 
these properties are forms, a very little thought will suffice to show. 
If we were to say in Greek, “ one strikes,” “two strike,” “three 
or more strike,” we should use three different forms of the verb. 
To say the same things in Latin we should use but two forms of 
the verb. In English, only two. The Greek verb is universally 
said to have three numbers, the Latin only two, the English only 
two. In the three languages, the words in corresponding sen- 
tences hold precisely the same relations to each other; the ideas 
expressed by them are identical ; the only difference is in the 
Jorms of the verbs. Greek and Latin nouns are admitted to have 
more cases than English nouns. They have more forms. All 
grammarians teach, if they teach anything on the subject, that 
Greek and Latin adjectives and participles have cases and genders, 
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while English adjectives and participles have neither. The for- 
eign words differ from the English in having certain forms, which 
the English have not. Reference to tenses and modes would 
make the case still clearer, but I have no time for such reference. 

I have said that our rw/es are rules for forms. If you do not 
see that this is true, that from the nature of the case it must be 
true, sit down with your pencils and “ discuss ” one of these rules 
as you would an algebraic equation. Take, for example, this one : 
“To form the possessive case, add an apostrophe and an s to the 
nominative case.” Suppose now the word case to mean form. 
How will the rule read? By substitution we have, “ To form (7. ¢. 
make) the possessive form, add an apostrophe and an s to the 
nominative form.” Any one familiar with the nominative form 
could do that, and the result would be something understandable 
and describable. Now suppose the word case means relation. 
Substituting as before, we have, “ To form the possessive relation, 
add an apostrophe and an s to the nominative relation”! I ven- 
ture to say that the Philadelphia lawyer or the Japanese juggler 
that could made such a combination as the rule prescribes, has not 
yet been born, Give the term “case” any other meaning you 
please, substitute, and note the result. Then proceed to discuss 
rules of construction in the same way. Of no one of these will you 
be able to make anything but ridiculous nonsense, except as you 
consider grammatical properties to be forms of words. 

Some may say, we admit the word “case” means form in the rule 
just discussed, but may we not also use it to denote a relation ? 
Some have so used the word, and therein made a fatal mistake. 
No man, in his teaching, has a right to use a technical term in 
different senses, for then his pupils will not know what he means 
when he speaks to them. He will speak to them in a tongue, 
which, if known to himself (as it probably will not be), will cer- 
tainly be an unknown tongue tothem. Moreover, forms of words 
and relations of words are entirely different things. They have 
nothing incommon. To couple them, and give them a common 
name, would be as reasonable as to treat virtue and chlorine gas ina 
similar manner. I will now endeavor to answer more particularly 
the question under discussion. 

For various reasons I need not detail here, we may classify 
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words. With the common classification, I have little fault 
to find, though it is obvious that some of our definitions 
need rectifying. For example, if we define an adjective to bea 
word used to limit, restrict, or qualify a noun or a pronoun, we 
shall include with what are commonly called adjectives, nouns, 
pronouns, and participles, and nothing but confusion can be the 
result. Now, as to what we shall teach under each one of these 
classes of words, we must be guided by our definition of gram- 
mar, and by certain principles applicable to all teaching. Pardon 
me for calling your attention to three or four of these principles 
which are often violated in our work in grammar. 

1. All technical terms must be accurately defined before they 
are used. Prof. Tyndall well illustrated a few weeks ago, in his 
Boston lectures, the care with which we should apply this princi- 
ple. He had been explaining the construction of his electric 
lamp, and was about to enter on his experiments. ‘ Observe 
particularly,” said he, “ that these coke pencils I may sometimes 
call carbon points. Task you to remember this, for I would not 
use a single term in this lecture, that shall not excite in your 
minds a clear, well-defined idea.” Would we might all be equally 
careful. Now, in grammar, the terms persons, numbers, genders, 
etc., are technical terms, and we have no right to use any one of 
them till we have defined it in accordance with this principle. 

2. Ideas must precede words; things, the signs for those 
things. 

3. The properties or qualities of any thing must be determined 
by an examination of that thing,— must be found, if found at all, 
in the thing itself. This proposition I have always supposed to 
be ariomatic. But a few weeks ago I heard it publicly pronounced 
untrue by a teacher of long and varied experience. This teacher 
is with us to-day. As this point seems to me to be a vital one, 
and as I have been unable, after careful deliberation, to agree with 
him, I hope he will not forget to speak upon the point. 

What would be thought of one who should teach that when 
gold is found with quartz, or decause it is found with quartz, the 
gold is hard, breaks irregularly under the hammer, and crystallizes 
in six-sided prisms terminated by six-sided pyramids ; or that the 
quartz is soft, malleable, ductile, etc.? What if I should teach 
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that because my father or mother, or partner in business, is tall 
and wealthy, I am therefore talland wealthy. Imagine Sir William 
Hamilton, or Agassiz, or Tyndall, standing before an intelligent 
audience, — an audience composed of the public-school teachers 
of Massachusetts, for example, — and laboring to establish such 
doctrine as that! Is it possible I am mistaken in supposing that 
such teaching is, as Goold Brown would have said, “abhorrent to 
common sense”? In what respect is it better for me to teach, 
that simply because a noun has a plural adjective constructed 
with it, the noun is plural; to teach that any word in a proposi- 
tion has person or number, simply because another word in the 
same proposition, or it may be in some other and remote propo- 
sition, has person or number ? 

4. Our teaching must accord with our definitions, — be con- 
sistent with itself. 

We are now ready to inquire what shall be taught under the 
nouns. Shall we classify into proper, common, abstract, con- 
crete, participial, nouns saz generis, etc. ? 

We base no rules for the construction of nouns on this classi_ 
fication. In none of our rules do we refer in any way to these 
classes. We say aounz used as subject or object, not an abstract 
or a concrete,a proper ora common noun. For grammatical 
purposes, such a classification would seem to be useless. 

Shall we teach that nouns have Persons? Persons, in gram- 
mar, are forms of words used to “distinguish the speaker, the 
person spoken to, and the person or thing spoken of.” The 
nouns have no such forms, and therefore no persons. If it bead- 
mitted, as it cannot be for a moment, that persons are not forms, 
the difficulty is in no way diminished. Forit is often impossible 
to determine from amything in the sentence in which the noun is 
used, whether the noun represents the speaker or somebody else. 
One of our ablest and most ingenious grammarians has recently 
illustrated the straits in which one is sure to find himself, when 
he undertakes to teach persons of nouns. First, this author 
declares that grammatical persons are intelligent souls, human 
beings! Immediately after, apparently forgetting this statement, 
he says persons represent these human beings, but does not tell 
us what they are. A few pages farther on, he says that “ person 
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is that property of a noun or pronoun which shows its relation to 
the speaker.” Then he makes the astounding statement that a 
noun may either speak or hear, and finally states that person is 
the re/ation of a noun to the speaker. Thus, in thirteen short 
lines, we have four definitions, expressed and implied, no one of 
which is reconcilable with any other. His failure may well 
serve as a warning to others of less ability and experience. 

If we examine nouns further, we shall find that some of them 
have forms used to distinguish unity and plurality. Such forms 
are numbers. We should therefore teach that some nouns have 
numbers. But we should also teach what is equally true, that in 
their simple forms seme nouns have no numbers. Consider the 
sentence, “I saw the deer cropping the grass on the shore of the 
lake.” There is nothing in the word deer, its form, its meaning, 
its relation to other words, by which the reader can determine 
whether the speaker has reference to one animal or to more than 
one. Indeed there is nothing in the sentence by which this point 
can be determined. If the word shese be substituted for the word 
the, we know at once that the author has in mind more than one 
animal. But this is not signified by anything in the noun. The 
number is in the adjective. I have already shown how far from 
scientific, how repugnant to common sense, it would be to say, 
the noun has number because the adjective has it. 

After applying the names singular and plural, we should pro- 
ceed to show how plurals are formed. If our pupils have previ- 
ously learned how plurals are formed, a simple review would be 
sufficient. Next we may teach genders, proceeding essentially as 
with numbers. From genders we pass to cases. First, define 
the general term. Then find the number of cases, and give 
names. The word case at first signified a form different from the 
simple or name form. If we use the term in this sense, as doa 
few eminent linguists, we shall find but one case in nouns. If 
with the majority we extend the term so as to include the simple 
form, we shall have ¢wo cases. No noun in the English language 
has more than this number. After applying names, we may 
teach the formation of the possessive. 

Then, having taught all the properties of nouns, we should 
derive rules for the construction of nouns. After the rules have 
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been taught, a model for parsing may be given, and parsing 
practised to a limited extent. If the teacher is governed by the 
principles stated above, some of his rules will differ materially 
from some in quite common use. For example, he will be unable 
to derive the rule, “ A noun used as the object of a verb must be 
in the objective case,” inasmuch as no noun has any such case, 
— unless, indeed, we call the simple form the objective case. If 
we do that, we must reject the common rule for a noun made the 
subject of a verb. The simple fact is, that nouns made subjects 
of propositions, attributes or predicates of propositions, objects of 
verbs or participles. or prepositions, and nouns independent of 
grammatical construction, are all in the same case. And if our 
rules are to serve as guides to construction, or if they are to 
serve as criteria by which in our parsing we shall test construc- 
tions put before us, they must be based upon these facts. 

Three rules are all that it would be essential to give for the 
construction of nouns. One of these would provide for nouns 
in apposition, one for the use of the possessive (nouns limiting 
other nouns denoting different persons or things), and one for 
nouns used in any other relation. 

If time would permit, I would gladly go on to mark out a course 
for the other parts of speech. But perhaps I have already given 
more than the “word to the wise.” 

A word in conclusion, Let me not be understood to claim 
that what I call grammar includes all that should be taught in 
language. On the contrary, I believe grammar to be the least 
important part of such a course in language as our pupils should 
receive. Grammar should have a place in our schools, though it 
would be vastly better for us to cast it out and put in its place 
elementary instruction in the natural sciences or in natural his- 
tory, than to retain it, and not have these last. Grammar belongs 
rather to the High school course than to any other. Put it there, 
and a single year will suffice for it. 


J. G. Scort. 
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A PLAN FOR TEACHING READING TO BEGINNERS. 


TueE object of reading to one’s self is to take the sense of what 
is written ; the object of reading to another is to express the 
sense. To express the sense we must first take it; hence, the 
great importance of oral reading in the schools ; its primary object 
being the expression of the sense, it presents the natural occa- 
sion for taking the sense. In teaching oral reading, let the pupil’s 
mind be occupied simply with expressing the sense; let nothing 
be introduced into the reading exercise which shall tend to ex- 
clude thoughts of expression. This is the soul of reading; to 
secure facility in this should be the object of every lesson, from 
the first given in the Primary to the last given in the professional 
school. 

The process of teaching little children is very interesting and 
exceedingly simple; and the simpler it can be made, the more 
interesting will be the process. The lessons should be reading 
lessons simply, entirely free from spelling, from phonic analysis, 
and even from the alphabet. The alphabet, spelling, and phonic 
analysis should be early taught, but not as a part of reading. 
The alphabet and spelling are to be taught as aids to written 
composition, the phonic analysis for vocal culture. 

If the child’s first reading book is properly constructed, it will 
be a guide to the teacher in giving object lessons, The first page 
of readings will present the picture of an object which can be 
brought into the presence of the pupils; this object will form the 
subject for conversation with the pupils. Suppose the first read- 
ing lesson to be about a knife, the knife will first be brought into 
the presence of the pupils, and they will be led to observe the 
parts or the qualities; if they are led to observe the parts, the 
exercise may be somewhat as follows :— 

Teacher (holding the knife in the pupils’ presence), What 
is this? * 


Pupils. A knife. 

ZT. Here is the word knife (putting it upon the board and 
pointing) ; what is it? 

P. Knife. 
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What has the knife (presenting some part, as the handle) ? 
A handle} 
Say, the knife has a handle, 
The knife has a handle. 
Here is the word Aandle (putting it upon the board be- 
wl the word £wife, and pointing); what is it? 
P. Handle. | 
T. What else has the knife (directing attention to the 
blades) ? 
P. Blades. 
T. Say, the knife has a handle and blades. 
P. The knife, etc. 
T. Here is the word d/ades (putting it upon the board be- 
neath the word handle and pointing) ; what is it? 
P, Blades. 
T. Point to the word knife ; to the word handle ; to the word 
blades ; to the word handle ; etc, 
(Pupils point.) 
T. Now say what you said before: The knife has a handl. 
and blades. 
(Pupils repeat.) 
7. Iwill put down the little word you say with knife (putting 
the before knife, and pointing to the phrase); say, Zhe knife. 
Pupils repeat, not Thée knife, but the phrase, Th’ knife, as in 
speaking. 
T. Say again what you said about the knife. 
P. The knife has a handle and a blade. 
JT. I will put down the little word you say with handle (put- 
ting a before handle, and pointing) ; say, a handle. 
Pupils repeat, not @ handle, but the phrase a’handle, as in 
speaking. 
T. (Putting Aas with a handle and pointing.) Say, has a 
handle. 
Pupils repeat the phrase, has a handle. 
ZT. Say again all that you said about the knife (pointing to 
the phrases already upon the board). 
P. The knife has a handle and blades. 
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T. I will put down the word you say with Jd/ades (putting 
and before b/ades, and pointing) ; say, and blades. 

(Pupils repeat.) 

7. Point to the phrase The knife; has a handle ; and blades ; 
has a handle, ete. 

(Pupils point.) 

It may be desirable to present the above in two lessons. Va- 
rious devices are employed by teachers for fixing the words in 
the mind of the pupils; similar means should be used for fixing 
the phrases. | 

If the above simple lesson is properly arranged in the reading 
book, the pupils will easily be taught to read it there. Whether 
the lessons are or are not in the book, the general plan of teach- 
ing beginners should be as illustrated. 

By this plan the pupils read only what they have first been led 
to say ; what they say is an expression of their own thoughts, 
By the arrangement of the lessons in phrases, the pupils are led 


to read, as they speak, in phrases. 
Gro, A. WALTON. 





BEGINNING THE SCHOOL TERM. 


Tue first week of the school year in Cincinnati is passed by 
the teachers of the city in the study of methods of teaching, 

For this purpose, Superintendent Hancock provides a teachers’ 
institute of a week’s duration, taught in part by teachers from 
the city, and in part by help from abroad. 

All the teachers are expected to be present at every session of 
the Institute, and to take notes of the lessons taught. At the 
close of the Institute, these notes are examined by the Superin- 
tendent and School Board, and the rank of the teachers deter- 
mined somewhat by the character of the notes. 

These Teachers’ Institutes serve to awaken and to keep alive a 
professional enthusiasm in the teachers of Cincinnati, that can 
hardly be found existing to the same degree in any other city of 
the United States. 

The city Normal and Training School, under the charge of 
Miss Delia A. Lathrop, is thought to be one of the most success- 
ful schools of its kind in the country. 
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RESIDENT EDITOR'S PEPARTMENT. 





MIDDLESEX COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE twentieth annual meeting of the Middlesex County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at the Town Hall in Malden on Friday and Saturday, April 
4th and sth. 

This was the largest and most interesting gathering of teachers ever held 
in this County. There must have been, at least, seven hundred teachers in 
attendance, as Ave hundred and thirty-two recorded their names, Friday A. M.; 
distributed as follows: Arlington, ten; Belmont, one; Billerica, three ; 
Brighton, seven; Cambridge, fifty-one; Charlestown, sixty-four; Concord, 
six; Everett, four; Hopkinton, one; Lexington, one; LOWELL, SEVENTY- 
EIGHT ; Malden, thirty-six ; Marlboro’, two; Medford, nine ; Melrose, eight ; 
Newton, twenty-one; No. Reading, two; Reading, eighteen; Somerville, 
thirty-two ; Stoneham, nineteen; Stowe, four; Tewksbury, three; Wake- 
field, eighteen; Waltham, thirty-one ; Watertown, five; Westford, two; 
Weston, four; Wilmington, two; Winchester, seven; Woburn, thirteen. 
Total for Middlesex County, four hundredand sixty; Essex County, twenty- 
two; other counties, sixteen; residences not given, thirty-three. 

The Association was called to order;at ten o’clock by the president, Mr. G. A. 
Southworth, of Malden, and the exercises were commenced by prayer by Rev. 
Mr. Foljambe. Mr. Geo. W. Copeland, chairman of the Malden School Board, 
in an eloquent and able address, welcomed the association to the hospitalities 
of the citizens. Mr. Southworth, having long been a resident of Malder, 
called upon one of the Vice-Presidents, Mr. E. B. Hale, Supt. of Cambridge 
Schools, to respond in behalf of the Association, which he did in a neat and 
appropriate speech. 

On the motion of Mr. H. F. Howard, of Newton, it was voted to omit the 
reading of the Secretary’s report. The president appointed the following 
committees : — 

On Nomination of Officers, — Geo. T. Littlefield, of Charlestown ; Samuel 
Bement, of Lowell; Daniel Mansfield, of Cambridge ; Miss M. I. Hanson, 
of Newton; Miss Addie Reed, of Malden. 

On Resolutions, —W. E. Eaton, of Charlestown; L. F. Warren, of New- 
ton; R. F. Leighton, of Melrose ; Miss M. J. Miles, of Waltham ; Miss D. M. 
Huntoon, of Lowell. 

At Io 30 o’elock Mr. L. C. Wade, of Newton, read a paper on the “ Rela- 
tion of Common Schools to Practical Life.” By request, this paper will be 
published in full. . 

An interesting and profitable “ Class Exercise in Music” was then given 
by H. G. Cary, of Malden, with a class of children from a Primary school in 
Medford. 
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At 11.30 o’clock, a discussion was held on the subject, “‘ Ought scholars to 
be detained after school hours for study or discipline ?” 

Mr. Littlefield, of Charlestown, opened the question in the affirmative. 

He would have no detention for anything at the close of the morning ses- 
sion, as that session consists of three hours, in all schools of the State. He 
would only contend for a time, not exceeding forty-five minutes, after the four 
afternoon sessions of the week, making as the maximum for the week three 
hours. Where the afternoon session consists of three hours, he would only 
detain the pupil for discipline, and then dismiss him as speedily as possible. 

It was contended that this extra time was really necessary to the dull plod- 
ders in the class, to enable them to reach the goal of each day’s duties ; and 
it gave the teacher a chance to assist individually all such honest workers. 
Such detention was a favor to all parties, and perfectly right and proper. 

There are other pupils in the class who are idle and lazy, and need “a spur 
to prick the sides of their intent” in the shape of a detention beyond the 
school hours. Such can be kept along only in that way, and in time they can 
be brought into good habits of study and attention. He thought that there 
need be no complaint on the part of parents if teachers would be judicious 
and make a proper limit to their detentions. He thought that it would be 
well for the committees to make regulations, thus making the practice of 
the teachers uniform. 

With regard to detention for discipline, he was decidedly of the opinion 
that all serious cases of discipline should be adjourned to the most favorable 
opportunity. Then the teacher could calmly try the case, and give the cul- 
prit a chance to be heard. 

There would be far less corporal punishment employed, and much higher 
decisions reached, by these private deliberations after all irritations on all 
sides have subsided. It will thus be seen that this is a very good method to 
advance the cause of education in the school, and without some such con- 
stantly operating force the efficiency of the schools would be materially 
impaired. 

Mr. Eaton, of Charlestown, replied in the negative, and spoke substantially 
as follows : — 

The gentleman upon the affirmative has looked upon the question from the 
stand-point of a teacher ; I shall look upon it from the stand-point of the pa- 
rent: that you have no moral right, and that you have no legal right, to 
detain children after school for purposes of study. 

1. The moral right. — The time after school belongs to the parent. The 
law gives into the hands of the teacher absolute control of the child during 
school hours ; he can advise, confine, and punish. But certainly he has no 
moral right to hold that relation to the child one moment beyond the time 
prescribed. 

There may be very good reasons why its parent should have the presence 
of the child ; poverty may demand it, or the health of the child, or the pres- 
ence of the child at the fireside or around the family board. 

More: the culture of the school is not so important that it should push 
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aside all other. The teacher does much for the child. He teaches him to 
read, to write, to cipher; he leads him to the door of the great temple or 
knowledge that he may look in and wonder and admire. But the part which 
the schools play in the economy of education is but a point by the side of all 
the rest, —a chip by the side of the Great Eastern. His associates, home, 
fields, stars, family, and mother’s influence are the great educators of his 
being. Teachers may stop a vice, and so turn a boy into the straight and 
narrow way; I doubt, however, whether the teacher has a great deal of 
moulding power. If a teacher ever has a controlling influence in shaping a 
boy’s thought or feelings, it is rather as a friend than as a teacher. It is 
not persons alone, however, that influence the child, but books as well. 

Now, the child should have time for the play of the other forces. But he 
does not. In most of our larger towns and cities the school absorbs the 
greater proportion of waking time. It is a wrong done to the child as well as 
to the parent, and neither teacher nor committee have a right to require it. 

Again, every moment of confinement after school hours is endangering 
the health, the manhood or womanhood of the child. All the energies at 
this age should be given to growth of body. Strong nerves, tough sinews, 
good digestion are essential to good work, either mental or physical, in adult 
age. We cannot have them without pure air and plenty of exercise. Our 
school-rooms are imperfectly ventilated. You can be sure of pure air only 
under the canopy of heaven; you can have exercise only in the fields or the 
streets. Children should have time to play, to develop their bodies. Your 
cities die twice every century, and men and women from the country make 
new ones in their places, why? Not because they are more intelligent, more 
cultured, go to school more ; but because they pour into the cities, as did the 
ancient Germans into Rome, with strong bodies, every nerve a thread of steel. 

Arnold, the greatest of English educators, was wont to say, that it was one 
of the hardest things in the world to bring a boy up to manhood and keep 
him pure and virtuous. And an intimate acquaintance with boys, not a few, 
of very excellent characters, has convinced me that Arnold spoke the truth, 
It is your duty and mine to so strengthen every barrier, to so secure 
every beam and plank, that when the flood-gates are opened, the boy will not 
be cast into the boiling waves without line or anchor to hold him. Every 
nerve weakened, every sinew not strong, every tendency to growth checked, 
every drop of blood not vital with health, is an arrow taken from his quiver 
when the battle is on. Take heed how ye offend, etc. 

2. The legal right.— There is nothing in the statutes limiting the hours 
of school; it is left to the discretion of school committees. The Supreme 
Court, however, has interpreted the relation of committee and teacher to pupil, 
to be very similar to that of thep arent. But the parent is amenable to the law 
for any injury done to his child; why not teacher or committee then? I have 
argued that injury is done to the child by the over-confinement of the school- 
room. Prominent physicians in the State will tell you the same. I believe, 
therefore, that if the Supreme Court of the State were appealed to to-day and 
evidence taken, it would so decide; and before a year that decision would be 
written upon the statute-book. 
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The gentleman upon the other side has argued the necessity of detention 
as a motive for study, for the urging forward of dulness. But why should 
the teacher be responsible for the brains, the stupidity, the circumstances 
which surround the social life of the child? Then again, growth is the end 
of all study. If the child is detained against his will, his mind is not ina 
state to receive; and if the child receive no nutriment, there can be no 
growth. The gentleman argues detention for purposes of discipline. But 
the competent teacher requires but little time for discipline. He who cannot 
discipline with ease, should goto other trades. That time can be taken 
during the school hours. At any rate I would not sacrifice the integrity of a 
principle to a few exceptional cases. 

The question is a very important one, and is taking hold of the thoughts of 
the people. Teachers should lead, not follow. Their influence is great and 
growing. Let them not throw any obstacle in the way of that growth by 
being forced into a position that is just, right, and reasonable. 

Adjourning at half-past twelve, the Association partook of a collation in 
the vestry of the Congregational church, which did credit to the liberality and 
taste of those by whom it was so kindly furnished, and was very gratifying to 
the taste of some six hundred teachers. The young ladies of the High School 
showed that they had learned ‘“‘ To labor avd to wait.” 

The next exercise was a paper by A. G. Boyden, Esq., on “The Daily 
Preparation of Teachers.” 

The daily preparation of teachers for their work is a matter of vital impor- 
tance. Many persons think a teacher does not need to make daily prepara- 
tion. One might as well think tosustain his bodily vigor without daily sup- 
plies of food, as to think of maintaining his mental power without daily study. 
A true life is a constant growth. 

The estimate a teacher places upon his school work will determine the kind 
and amount of his daily preparation. 

The real work of the school is to educate the children to intelligence and 
virtue, to train them up in the way they should go, physically, morally, and 
intellectually. The teacher makes the school, and is bound to give his whole 
soul to the work he undertakes to do. To accomplish his work the teacher 
must have a knowledge of the laws of mind; a knowledge of each one of his 
pupils ; a full knowledge of the subjects to be taught ; must select what his 
pupils most need ; must make a proper arrangement of the ideas to be taught ; 
must be able to teach and to excitein his pupils a lively interest in their work ; 
to explain, illustrate, and define the ideas and thoughts to be taught; to 
impress them upon the minds of his pupils; must be able to use language 
fluently and correctly; in short, must be in thought, word, and deed a true 
model for his pupils. 

No man nor woman, however gifted, can do or be what the school requires 
without careful daily preparation, even after the best special preparation has 
been made before beginning to teach. 

What shall the daily preparation be ? First, the teacher should obey the 
laws of health. A healthy body anda good spirit are the first conditions of 
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successful work in the school-room. Second, he should carefully prepare 
every lesson he assigns before he gives it to his pupils. This preparation is 
necessary to give the teacher the 4nowledge of the subject which he needs, for 
the proper arrangement of the topics of the lesson, and toenable him to make 
the explanation and illustration which the lesson requires. Such preparation 
requires time and thought, and if the teacher fails in his preparation his pupils 
will waste their time in learning nothing but words. Third, he should each 
morning before going to school think over carefully what he has to do for the 
day, under what conditions he must do his work, and how he will proceed; 
and then at night think over what he has done during the diy, note his 
successes and his failures, and learn from the day’s experience how he can 
do better in the future. 

Besides this preparation for daily work, the teacher should have his own 
personal study and reading on subjects apart from his school work, to keep 
his own mind fresh and vigorous, that he may be constantly growing, and so 
-nspire his pupils with a love of learning by his own /iving spirit. The teacher 
must therefore have his time and place for study, must have books and means 
of culture, must have good society, and must study men and things contin- 
ually. 

Is the question, How shall I find time for all this work? Take the time. 
Is it, Where shall I get the means for this culture? Work for them; there 
is no other way. Is it said, My salary is so small I cannot afford the 
necessary helps? Make such preparation, and it will increase the value of 
your services, and command for youa higher salary. 

The teacher who is thoroughly prepared for his work has the satisfaction 
of seeing his pupils interested, growing in knowledge, power, and character, 
and teaching becomes to him a real joy and delight. 

Francis Cogswell, of Cambridge, followed with a “ Class Exercise in Num- 
bers,” which was well received by the Association. 

N. T. Allen, principal of the English and Classical School, West Newton, 
read a paper on “ The efficiency with which the German Government carries 
into execution its system of education.” An abstract of this paper, prepared 
by Mr. Allen, will be given in our next. 

At 4 o'clock, a short time was profitably devoted to answering questions 
relating to methods of instruction and discipline, that had been collected 
of the teachers during the day; after which the discussion of the question, 
* Ought scholars to be detained after school hours for study ?” was resumed. 

Mr. Warren, of Newton, was opposed to detention after school hours for 
study, as injurious to pupils, both mentally and physically, to say nothing of 
the “ wear and tear ”’ upon the teacher. 

Habitual detention will lead to habitual idleness and inattention on the 
part of many pupils, who feel quite sure that all gaps in their school work will 
be filled up by the customary “stopping after school.” Back lessons, and 
pupils needing help, can be more beneficially attended to during the twenty 
minutes or half hour before nine, when all teachers should be at their posts, 
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ready for business. At this time, the mental activity and energy of the child 
will be quite in advance of what they were at sundown of the night previous, 
and the irritation of both teacher and pupil will be avoided. Habits of 
prompt attention to duty and of self-reliance will be early formed. Parents 
will know at what time to expect their children home, and can have the ben- 
efit of their ofttimes needed assistance. 

Detention for discipline ‘(after allowing for “severe cases,” which will 
occur now and then) should be quite infrequent. The teacher who usually 
or quite frequently has a dozen to twenty pupils stopping for petty offences, 
is making poor work at managing the class. Our pupils must work with us, 
and not against us. The antagonism between teachers and scholars often 
“works up cases”’ that ought never to come to any magnitude, but which 
could have been settled at once, by a single word, had the tone of the room 
been what it should be. 

Let all signs of this antagonism disappear, and let good nature, sympathy, 
and a hearty co-operation take its place ; let there be no injudicious assign- 
ment of lessons, and no intellectual or physical disqualification for the day’s 
work on our part; and the doleful hours after school, either for study or dis- 
cipline, productive as they are in most cases of more harm than good, will 
soon entirely disappear, and we shall only wonder at ourselves for having 
allowed a bad habit to cling to us so long. 

Mr. Hale, of Cambridge, was ready to unite with previous speakers in their 
objections to the practice of Aaditua/ly detaining pupils after school hours for 
any purpose ; but he was clearly of the opinion that it was unwise for the 
Convention to pass a vote that would be understood as condemning the de- 
tention of pupils under all circumstances whatever. Itis safe toassume that, 
with teachers and pupils as we now find them in our schools, we cannot 
afford to banish from the school-room all the means and agencies requisite for 
maintaining such a state of discipline as the highest interest of the pupil 
demands. What instrumentalities, then, shall we leave in the hands of those 
teachers who cannot satisfactorily control their schools without resort to 
something outside of themselves? Most of the gentlemen who have thus far 
discussed this question, — while asserting that a regard for the physical and 
moral welfare of the pupil, as well as a proper respect for the rights of the 
parent, forbid the detention of children beyond the regular school hours, — 
yet seem to admit the necessity of sometimes inflicting corporal punishment, 
But it is needless to waste time in discussing the humanitarianism of corporal 
punishment, or the expediency of using it ; since public sentiment in some 
communities, at least, has declared that whipping in the public schools shall 
no longer be tolerated ; and that the teacher who uses the rod shall do it at 
his peril. Since this is so, and because I believe that authority in school should 
be maintained in some way, I am unwilling to vote that the teacher should 
never detain pupils for study, or as a means of discipline. I have great faith 
in the influence of a kind, skilful, and judicious teacher ; and when such a 
teacher meets a refractory pupil in the quiet of the school-room after the other 
pupils have been dismissed, good results are sure to follow. 
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It has been argued that the teacher has no legal right to detain pupils beyond 
the regular hour for closing ; but if authorized by the School Committee, he 
certainly must have an absolute right to do this, for it will be conceded by all 
that the School Committee have entire control of such matters. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Thomas Emerson, Superintendent Newton schools, and B. F. Tweed, 
Superintendent Charlestown schools, who were to address the Association, 
were not able to fulfil their engagements, owing to ill health. The first 
speaker was Rev. H. F. Harrington, Superintendent of New Bedford 
schools. 

The subject of his address was, “ The Influence of the Teacher’s character 
on the character of his Scholars.” He opened by saying that he considered 
the schools of Massachusetts to be in a more critical as well as interesting 
condition than ever before, because the foundation principle upon which they 
have heretofore rested and been built up, is fast giving place to another, of a to- 
tally different kind. If one reads the noble statutes by which our school system 
was instituted and has been perfected, he will see that the great purpose of 
education is declared to be, to develop in the youth of the State the germ of 
a lofty and irreproachable character. The culture of the intellect, while eulo- 
gized and amply provided for, is made subordinate and subservient to the 
paramount demands of character. 

All this has passed away. Our material interests, grown gigantic and over- 
shadowing, are at length subsidizing the public schools. An education is 
now to be obtained, not for the formation of character, but to enable the 
scholar better to earn a livelihood. A pressure is brought to bear on the 
Legislature every year to change the constitution of the schools, drain out 
the life-blood of the past, and make industrial aptness and dexterity the vital- 
izing principles of their organization and support. 

Still the truth of the hallowed old principle remains unharmed. The for- 
mation of character, the development of a noble and beautiful manhood or 
womanhood, will ever be the true purpose of our schools ; and though public 
opinion may change, the teachers must not change. They must still strive 
to perfect the characters of those committed to their charge. 

How shall they best accomplish this? By first perfecting their own char- 
acters ; for the silent influence of the teacher’s character is infinitely more 
effective than his counsels or his demands. He must be truth’s own and vir- 
tue’s own, through and through, from head to foot. Children soon discover 
whether it is a reality or a sham which they have before them ; and if they 
find it to be a sham in anything, all moral influence is gone forever. 

Mr. Harrington said that the question of corporal punishment, so con- 
stantly discussed, would be easily answered, if in every case there were a 
whole-souled and large-souled teacher in the chair of control. He related 
several anecdotes to show how entirely the feeling of a culprit in regard to 
the instrument of his punishment is dependent on the personal influence of 
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the teacher who is to inflict it; and to illustrate the touching power of a 
lovely and admirable character. 

After the address by Mr. Harrington, Mr. Nowell, of the Malden High 
School, addressed the Association on “ Physical Culture,” supplementing his 
remarks with a fine exhibition of calisthenics with a class from his school, 
which was well received by the audience. 

Hon. Joseph White closed the exercises of the evening in a stirring speech 
of a half-hour, on “ Character,” of which I am unable to give any abstract. 

Saturday, April 5th. The Association was called to order at 9 o’clock by 
the President. Mr. George T. Littlefield, for the committee on nominations, 
reported the following list of officers, and they were elected, for the ensuing 
year : — 

President, Levi S. Burbank, of Lowell ; Vice-Presidents, Cyrus A. Cole, ot 
Reading ; John T. Prince, of Waltham; L. L. Dame, of Stoneham; Miss M. 
E. Eaton, of Charlestown; Miss E. J. Jaquith, of Woburn. 

Executive Committee, G. A. Southworth, of Malden; J. D. Billings, ot 
Cambridge ; Charles Morrill, of Lowell; Mrs. A. F. Waters, of Newton; 
Miss Annie E. Johnson, of Framingham. 

Secretary and Treasurer, John S. Hayes, of Newton. 

Mr. W. E. Eaton, for the committee on resolutions, offered the following, 
which was unanimously passed : — 

“ Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be tendered to the retiring 
President for the very able manner in which he has performed the duties 
of his position ; to the Secretary and other officers for their successful efforts 
in making the present meeting so interesting and profitable; to the essay- 
ists and speakers who have given us so willingly of their thoughts and 
experience; to the railroads for their very generous and accommodating 
spirit; and especially to the good folks of Malden for the princely and more 
than hospitable welcome which they have given us.” 

Mr. A. P. Gage, of the Charlestown High School, followed with a “Class 
Exercise in Chemistry, Experimental.” 

Mr. Gage stated that the object of the exercise was to suggest a method 
by which students may be taught to investigate truths for themselves, and 
thus become fersonally familiar with facts. There is nothing that comes 
home so much to a boy’s mind as an experimental proof wrought with his 
own hands. Science is not to be read, but touched and handled. 

Seven boys, selected from his class in Chemistry, performed the various 
manipulations incident to preparation of apparatus and performance of vari- 
ous experiments. 

During the hour twenty-five questions were answered by successful ex- 
periments performed in every instance by pupils. This exercise was very 
interesting. 

The Treasurer’s report was read, and by vote of the Association was 
accepted and adopted. 

Mr. W. G. Sperry, of the Beverly High School, read a very able and inter- 
esting paper on the “ Cultivation of the Imagination,” which we hope to see 
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published in full in the “ Teacher.” We will, therefore, make no abstract 
of it. 

N. B. Chamberlain, of Newton, followed with a paper on “ The use and abuse 
of Philosophical Instruments in our Public Schools. ” 

Mr. Chamberlain advocated teaching the natural sciences in our public 
schools, particularly the sciences upon which the arts most depend. 

There is in the public schools of New England a lafge amount of chemical 
and philosophical apparatus. Only about one in four of the instruments are 
ever used to any good purpose. Most of our teachers have yet to learn 
that it is an art to use even some of the more simple instruments to the best 
advantage. 

There are three classes of instruments in our public schools : the used, the 
misused, and the abused. He gave examples of each, to the amusement as 
well as profit of his hearers. 

In closing, he urged the teachers to give time, attention, and skill to teach- 
ing the sciences ; to show the utility and value of these instruments by a few 
well-chosen illustrations at the public examination. 

The president briefly tendered his thanks to the members of the Associa- 
tion for their attendance and attention at this meeting, and expressed the wish 
that the meetings might’ prove greatly beneficial, not only to the teachers in 
attendance, but to those whom they may instruct. 

The Association then closed in the usual manner by singing the Doxology. 


J. S. Hayes, Secretary. 


Newtonville, April 15, 1873. 





ESSEX COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Fortieth Annual Meeting of the Essex County Teachers’ Association 
was held in Normal Hall, Salem, April 4th and 5th. The meeting was called 
to order by the president, Mr. Thompson, of Newburyport. Messrs. Perkins, 
of Salem; Hills, of Lynn ; Moore, of Lynn ; Brewster, of Lawrence ; and Sar- 
gent, of Lynn, were appointed to nominate officers for the ensuing year. It 
was voted to send Mr. Chase, of Lynn, as delegate to the Middlesex County 
Convention in session at Malden. 

The first essay was read by Mr. Merrill, of Newburyport, — subject, 
“ Health.” The subject was discussed by Messrs. Perkins, of Lawrence ; 
Hagar, of Salem; Freeze, of Lynn ; Merrill, of Newburyport ; Chase and 
Hills, of Lynn. The second essay was read by Mr. Warren, of Methuen, — 
subject, “ Corollaries.”” Remarks were made by Messrs. Perkins, of Law- 
rence; Fisher, of Swampscott; and Hills, of Lynn. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


The first essay was by Mr. Goldsmith, of Andover,— subject, “ Astronomy.” 
Messrs. Perkins, of Lawrence; Hills, of Lynn; and Moore, of Lynn, partici- 
pated in the discussion. The second essay was read by Mr. Perkins, of Salem, 
— subject, “ Ought Latin to be required in our High schools?” Mr. Perkins 
spoke in favor of making Latin elective. An interesting discussion followed, 
in which Messrs. Bunting, of Marblehead ; Perkins, of Lawrence ; Carleton, 
of Salem; Warren, of Methuen; Hills, of Lynn; Merrill, of Newburyport ; 
and Currigan, of Nahant, took part. é 


SATURDAY MORNING. 


The committee reported the following list of officers, and they were unani- 
mously elected: President, A. C. Perkins, Lawrence; Vice-President, J. W. 
Upton, Peabody; Recording Secretary, Wm. P. Hayward, Salem ; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, P. S. Warren, Methuen; 7Zveasurer, H. F..Woodman, 
Salem. 

Counsellors, — Samuel Harrington, Gloucester ; Wm. E. Bunting, Marble- 
head; Miss Julia A. Stetson, Peabody; Mr. O. B. Merrill, Newburyport ; 
Mrs. A. C. Plumby, Lawrence. 

Mr. Chase gave a report of his visit to the Middlesex County Convention. 
The subject of the proper scope of an educational journal was opened by the 
president, and continued by Messrs. Hagar, Brewster, and Groce. A com- 
mittee of one teacher from each city and town in the county was appointed to 
canvass the teachers for the “ Massachusetts Teacher,” and Messrs. Freeze 
and Brickett were appointed to canvass theconvention. The last essay was by 
Mr. Sargent, of Lynn, — subject, “ English Literature.” Remarks were made 
by Messrs. Cowles ; Perkins, of Salem; Groce; Currigan; and Stone, of 
Portland, The usual vote of thanks was passed, and the convention adjourned, 


J. L. STANLY, Secretary. 


—_ 





TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


Tue Hampden County Teachers’ Association will be held at Palmer, on 
Friday and Saturday, 16th and 17th of May. 

The Franklin and Hampshire teachers hold a convention at Northampton, 
Friday and Saturday, 30th and 31st of May. The Berkshire County Teach- 
ers’ Association will be held at South Adams, the 3oth and 31st of May. 

Every teacher in Western Massachusetts should attend one of these meet- 
ings. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, 


Boston.—The following teachers were 
appointed at the last meeting of the 
committee: Miss Ada D. Prescott and 
Miss Mary E. Reid as Primary teachers 
in the Chapman District. Miss Lizzie 
Lowell as teacher in the Primary school, 
also Miss Emma Wadlock in the same 
department. Miss Mary E. F. McNeil 
was confirmed as teacher in the Hancock 
Grammar school, and Miss Mary L, 
Desmond in the Primary Department, 
and Miss Harriet D. Hinckley as teacher 
in the Rice school, 


THE annual school festival will be held 
on the Fourth of July, this year. 


Mr. J. D. PHILBRICK sailed for Eu- 
rope on Saturday, the 12th inst. 


THE chart prepared by Wm. M. 
Coombs, at the expense of Mayor Pierce, 
is a most excellent means of showing the 
statistical features of our schools. There 
are, according to its showing, 53,000 
pupils with 1,694 teachers in the city. 
Fourteen orphan asylums ; ninety-three 
private schools ; five business colleges ; 
two female colleges ; one hundred and 
fifty-seven Sabbath schools, with 43,540 
scholars. 


THE first reunion of the graduates of 
the Prescott school, East Boston, was 
held at the school-house on Saratoga 
Street, Wednesday afternoon, About 
two hundred graduates and teachers were 
present. An address was delivered by 
Miss Sarah A. Bird, and a poem by Miss 
Louisa S. Peabody. The exercises were 
followed by a promenade concert and 
dance, 


AT a recent competitive examination 
for the purpose of filling vacancies among 
the teachers of the Winthrop school, 
nearly one hundred applicants presented 
themselves. 


Mr. DANIEL W. Jones, wife and son, 
left Boston for California, Thursday, to 
spend a three months’ vacation. Mr, 
Jones is principal of the Comins school, 
Boston Highlands, where overwork has 
broken down his health. He hopes to 
regain his powers by entire relaxation. 
A large circle of friends will be pleased 
to hear favorable intelligence of him. 


CAMBRIDGE. — Superintendent E. B. 
Hale is investigating and experimenting 
relative to the introduction of plain sew- 
ing into the grammar and primary 
schools of the city. An attempt is mak- 
ing to fix the hours for the High school 
session from nine to twelve through the 
year. Models for drawing exercises are 
to be procured for the High school. Sa- 
rah E. Golden is acting as assistant in 
the Washington Grammar school, in 
place of Miss Hattie T. Neally, resigned. 

It is often said that the public schools 
of any town are ruined by having a 
higher institution of learning in it, but in 
this city it is quite the reverse. We are 
indebted to-Dr. Peabody and his asso- 
ciate professors for many valuable sug- 
gestions in relation to the public schools. 


CHELSEA, — The number of scholars 
in the High school is one hundred and 
thirty ; Shurtleff Grammar school, five 
hundred and twenty-seven; Williams 
Grammar school, five hundred and eighty- 
three; Carter Grammar school, three 
hundred and twenty-three. 

Miss Helen M. Souther has been ap- 
pointed a teacher. 

Rev. E. C. Bolles is to deliver, at 
Plummer Hall, under the auspices of 
the Essex Institute, a series of lectures 
similar to those of the institute course 
the past winter. 

The school which was opened several 
months ago to teach_ free-hand drawing 
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has proved quite successful under the in- 
struction of Mr. P. W. Putnam. 


SaLEM. — The school committee have 
appointed a committee to select a can- 
didate for the office of superintendent, 
and fix his salary. 

The resignation of Miss Mary J. Fitz, 
principal of the Bently Grammar school, 
on account of ill health, is a loss that 
the committee will find it difficult to sup- 
plv. Miss Fitz has been principal of the 
Bentley Grammar school for upwards of 
twenty-five years. The committee passed 
resolutions of sincere regret that ill 
health compelled her resignation, and 
the pupils testified their affectionate re- 
gard with handsome presents, Miss 
Hannah Choate, of Essex, has been 
elected as her successor. Hattie M. 
Stetson has been appointed as teacher 
in the Browne Primary school. 

Capt. Henfield, the truant officer, is 
the most efficient educator in the city 
just now. 


WAKEFIELD.— The town voted to 
employ a superintendent of schools at a 
salary of $1,000. It is hoped some other 
town may unite with them in this matter, 
and thus secure the services of some 
first-class educator. 

Miss E. A. Briggs, whose instruction 
in drawing was so acceptable to the com- 
mittee, has been re-employed, and will 
devote half her time to these schools, and 
the remaining time to the schools of 
Manchester, N. H. 

Miss Alice S. Brown, of Reading, suc- 
ceeds Miss Nellie Wilcox in the Green- 
wood school, 


MELROSE. — Mr. J. O. Norris, master 
in the English High school, Boston, has 
been elected a member of the school com- 
mittee for three years. The practical 
knowledge of schools which Mr. Norris 
brings to this work will be of incalculable 
value to the town. Three ladies have 
been added to the committee. The High 
school continues to prosper under the 
Jabors of R. F. Leighton. Three scholars 


are fitting for Harvard. Whole number, 
thirty-six. 


HyDE PARK. — Miss Mary E. Steele, 
of Stoneham, is appointed teacher in the 
Grammar school, H. H. Gould, master. 
The town has increased the appropriation 
$6,000, The town employ four masters 
of schools at a salary of $1,500 each, 
one High school teacher, whose salary is 
$1,700, and thirty-six assistant lady 
teachers, at an average salary of about 
$500; alsoa music teacher, who receives 
$800 per year for his services. 


SPENCER.— The committee are at 
last alive to the demands of the age, and 
are preparing a course of study for the 
schools, which will necessitate thorough 
grading of the schools, which we are as- 
sured will be done. A preparatory High 
school class has been organized, and by 
this means the standard of the High 
school will be raised. Mr. A. Warren 
continues to do valuable service in the 
High school, where he has done much to 
awaken the people to see the need of 
more systematic work in the lower 
schools. 


PITTSFIELD. -- The expense of the 
schools the past year was $22,000. 
There are thirty-nine schools with 2,300 
pupils. The committee urge a compul- 
sory school law, in order that they may 
compel the attendance of the five hun- 
dred children that have had no school 
privileges the past year. The committee 
ask an appropriation of $30,000 for the 
coming year. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. ADRIAN Scort, of Brown Univer- 
sity, has been elected principal of the 
Blackstone High school, in place of Mr. 
Tuell, resigned. Anson B. Guilford, who 
graduated from the Westfield Normal 
school, in January last, has accepted the 
superintendency of the Hopkinton 
schools. 


DEDHAM is to havea new school build- 
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ing. West Springfield is to have a new 
High School house. The town of Sud- 
bury appropriated $200 for a town sing- 
ing school. 


THE ladies of the Westfield Normal 
school have been circulating a petition to 
the principal, to allow them to organize 
a debating society, independent of the 
other sex. 


THE new catalogue of Mount Holyoke 
Female Seminary, at South Hadley, gives 
the number of teachers thirty, and the 
number of students two hundred and 
seventy-one ; forty-eight in the senior, 
forty in the middle, seventy-five in the 
junior middle, and one hundred and eight 
in the junior classes. 


O. L. BiLuines, teacher of the High 
school at Skowhegan, Me., is to leave 
after the close of the present term. 


THE Spring term of the Wesleyan 
academy at Wilbraham, opens with two 
hundred and seventy-five scholars, and a 
few more are expected. 


THE new school-house in the centre of 
the town of Warren, about the building 
of which there was great strife last fall, 
has been completed and furnished at a 
cost of $6,000, 


THE principal of the Central Falls 
Grammar school, Mr. Thomas Davis, has 
resigned his position, to take effect at 
the close of the present term. 


Mr. GeorGE R. CHASE has been re- 
elected superintendent of schools at Hol- 
yoke. Chichester accepted the bequest 
by Samuel P. Langmaid, of $5,000 for 
the establishment of a High school. 


A. E. WHITE is having the same suc- 
cess in the Lexington High school that 
has marked his work elsewhere. We 
congratulate the committee upon securing 
the services of so able a teacher. 


L. W. Focc of Northampton, a recent 
graduate of the Normal school at Bridge- 
water, has been elected as Grammar 
master in Waltham, 





RHODE ISLAND. 


THE report of Hon. T. W. Bicknell, 
superintendent of the public schools of 
R. L., gives an encouraging account of 
the schools of the State. The number of 
scholars have increased five hundred 
during the year’72. The average attend- 
ance has increased, as have the appro- 
priations. 


Pror. J. C. GREENOUGH, principal of 
the State Normal school, has reason for 
congratulation in view of what he has ac- 
complished during the eighteen months 
he has been in charge ofthe school. Prof. 
Greenough is fortunate in having the 
hearty co-operation of all the college pro- 
fessors, and the earnest support of the 
people. It is certainly hoped that the 
able principal and his equally able assis- 
tants may raise the standard of scholar- 
ship so high, and make the course so 
thorough, that the graduate may be fitted 
by discipline and culture to mould the 
education of the State. 


COLLEGIATE. 


THE students of Wesleyan University 
dissent from the admission of ladies to 
the eollege by a vote of one hundred and 
thirty-three to thirty-three. Some one 
has said that only those voted against 
them who could not rank with them in 
class work, 


Pror. BRACKETT, of Bowdoin college, 
will accept the chair of the Henry pro- 
fessorship in Princeton college, N. J. 


Dr. C. H. NEWHALL, W. F. Brad- 
bury, and W. A. Monroe, have been ap- 
pointed examiners by Congressman Wil- 
liams, of candidates for admission as a 
cadet to the military academy at West 
Point. 


Pror. H. A. Newron, of Yale Col- 
lege, has been complimented with an 
election to the Royal Society. 


Hon. GeorcGe S, HILLARD, LL. D., 
and Hon. Edmund H. Bennett, LL. D., 
have been elected professors in the law 
school at Cambridge. 
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Tue Kappa Alpha Society of Williams 
College propose to builda fine hall on 
the site of their present building. 


S. C. Bennett, of Haverhill, has been 
appointed music teacher in the public 
schools, in place of W. S. Tilden, re- 
signed. 


WE wish to call attention to the adver- 
tisement announcing that the faculty of 
Harvard University have made arrange- 
ments for three courses of instruction, by 
lectures and laboratory practice, espe- 
cially intended for teachers of both sexes, 
—and, for their convenience, to take 
place during the long summer vacation. 

The call for instruction in the elements 
of the natural sciences in our common 
schools, and the fact that the teachers 
now in service have had but little oppor- 
tunity to qualify themselves to impart 
this instruction, undoubtedly suggested 
the necessity of the courses thus oppor- 
tunely furnished. By thus meeting, and 
even anticipating the wants of our public 
schools, Harvard is commending itself 
to the good-will of the whole community, 
and supplementing to a considerable ex- 
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tent the high and normal school instruc- 
tion of the State. 


WE would call attention to Clark & 
Maynard’s advertisement of several pop- 
ular text-books, some of which we have 
noticed favorably in previous numbers of 
the “ Teacher.” 


Tue “ Chicago Teacher” compliments 
the “ Massachusetts Teacher” by saying 
that “it aims to be scholarly, and barely 
escapes pedantry.” Well, we think every 
one must admit that the aim is a good 
one for an educational journal, and the 
evil escaped just the one to which scholar- 
ship is liable. 


** Wisdom shows a narrow path, 
With here and there a traveller.” 


It says, also, that the “ Connecticut 
School Journal” has the form of the 
“Chicago Teacher.” “Only that and 
nothing more.” The Connecticut School 
journal is modest. 


OFFICERS OF MAss. TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION FOR 1873.— Albert C. Boyden, 
Bridgewater, Pres.; Alfred Bunker, Bos- 
ton Highlands, Rec. Sec’y; Wm. F. Brad- 
bury, Cambridge, 7veas. 





Pooks. 


We have received a copy of * The 
Addresses and Journal of Proceedings of 
the National Educational Association ; 
Session of the year 1872, at Boston, 
Mass.” 

This volume of 288 pages, medium 
octavo size, contains nearly all the “ pa- 
pers,” lectures, and addresses delivered 
before the association, with a very full 
and accurate report of the most impor- 
tant discussions. It is safe to say that no 
book published during the year is of 
equal professional value to the teacher, 
containing, as it does, the mature opin- 
ions of the best educators of the whole 
country, upon almost every important 


question connected with our system of 
public instruction. 

The national association by its annual 
meetings, and especially by its annual vol- 
ume of proceedings, has already become 
the most important agency in giving us a 
national system of education. It is the 
complement of all our local associations, 
and is doing more than anything else 
to give unity of purpose, and to destroy 
all provincialism in education. Every 
teacher should have this volume con- 
stantly within reach. 

It may be obtained of the “ Chairman 
of Publishing Committee, Peoria, IIl.; 
price $1.75. 
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HAsKINs’ BipLe READER. For School 
Classes. Selections from the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament. 
By Rev. D, G. Haskins. Published 
by E. P. Dutton & Co. 

These selections are arranged in such 
order, as to give a frame-work of histori- 
cal narrative, while presenting all the im- 
purtant facts, teachings, and precepts of 
Christianity. 

The execution of the work is highly 
spoken of by many clergymen and educa- 
tors, competent to judge. The expedi- 
ency of its introduction to our schools 
is a question on which there will be much 
diversity of opinion, even among those 
who would resist all attempts to banish 
the Bible from our schools. 


A MANUAL OF GestuRE. Embracing 
a complete System of Notation, to- 
gether with principles of interpreta- 
tion and Selections for Practice. By 
Albert M. Bacon, A. M. Published 
by S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, 

This volume is based upon Austin’s 
Chironomia, an English work of the early 
part of this century, which we remember 
chiefly as containing that fine illustration 
of good articulation, quoted by Mr. Ever- 
ett, in an article in which he declared 
that he would rather have his daughter 
return from school a fine reader, than an 
excellent singer or performer on the 
piano-forte. 

“ Words,” says Austin, “should be 
delivered out from the lips as beautiful 
coins newly issued from the mint ; neatly 
and accurately struck, distinct, in due 
succession, and of due weight.” 

Mr. Bacon, however, only treats of 
Gesture, adopting the system of notation 
invented by Austin, and chiefly known in 
this country, we presume, from its use 
in Comstock’s elocution, 

We have no particular fault to find 
with the book, except that it seeks to do 
too much. It teaches pantomime rather 
than gesture. A few general principles 
of gesture which may be readily imparted 
in one or two brief lessons, we believe to 
be of more practical value than any ex- 
haustive and exhausting treatise on the 
subject. 








As a teacher of elocution, we have 
always been chary of our advice as to 
particular gestures in any given case, 
After an explanation of the general sig. 
nificance of certain attitudes and ges- 
tures, we prefer to trust to the sugges- 
tions of the sentiment rather than to 
insist on a studied uniformity. To those, 
however, who wish a definite gesture for 
every sentence and for every important 
idea expressed, the book is probably the 
best manual to be found. 


THE CRITICAL SPELLER. By Prof. A. 

L. Barber. Published by A. S. Barnes 

& Co., New York. 

This is a blank book of twenty-four 
pages, ruled in such a manner as to give 
the root of each word, with its prefix and 
affix, the correct spelling with a brief de- 
finition, and a space for the wse of the 
word ina sentence. The instructions to 
pupils and teachers are eminently judi- 
cious, both with regard to the selection of 
words, and the manner of using the 
book. Such a method of teaching or- 
thography does much to relieve what is 
generally an irksome exercise, by show- 
ing the composition of words, and the 
changes of meaning produced by the va- 
rious prefixes and affixes. 


MONROE’S THIRD READER. By Lewis 
B. Monroe. Published by Cowper- 
thwait & Co, 

The Fifth and Sixth Readers of this 
series have already been favorably no- 
ticed in our columns. 

The Third Reader seems by no means 
inferior to the preceding, and, while pos- 
sessing the same general characteristics, 
is admirably adapted to the class for 
which it is intended. The exercises in 
orthoepy are of great practical value in 
imparting a good articulation and correct 
pronunciation, 

In the present state of English Or- 
thoepy, if we admit Worcester and Web- 
ster as “authorities,” it is impossible to 
do much more than to teach dogmati- 
ically. Mr. Monroe has, however, in 
these exercises departed to some extent 
from the recognized “authorities,” and in 
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every case of such departure we think 
he is right. We wish he had taken great- 
er liberties and think he would have been 
equally justifiable. The selections for 
reading are very judicious, interesting to 
pupils, and such as are calculated to im- 
part a flexible, colloquial intonation. 

In some of our reading-books of this 
grade, while care is taken not to intro- 
duce too difficult words, the sentences 
are often so long and complicated, that 
the pupils are unable to hold the main 
thought and its qualifications to the pe- 
riod. This, of course, throws every 
clause out of its true relation, and de- 
stroys entirely the unity of the sentence. 
Mr. Monroe has been careful to give us, 
not only interesting selections, but selec- 
tions that contain such forms of sentences 
as are readily understood by the pupils 
for whom the book is intended. We 
think it an excellent book. 


FouRTFEN WeErEKS IN HuMAN Puy- 
sIOLoGY. By J. Dorman Steele. Pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes & Co. 

This is another competitor for popu- 
lar favor, in the department of anatomy, 
physiology, and hygiene, generally in- 
cluded in our schools under the single 
term physiology. It is certainly a great 
gain on most of the treatises in our 
schools for years past. It is less techni- 
cal and more practical. To the descrip- 
tion of each organ is added an account 
of its most common diseases, accidents, 
etc., and often of their mode of treat- 
ment. The “ Hints about the sick room,” 
“What to do till the doctor comes,” and, 
“Antidotes to Poisons,” give it special 
value as a book for family use, as well as 
for schools, 


MEMOIR OF A BROTHER. By Thomas 
Hughes, author of Tom Brown’s 
School days. Published by James R. 
Osgood & Co, 

This is a charming book, written origi- 
nally for the benefit of the sons and 
nephews of the subject of the memoir. 
It is the history of an unobtrusive, une- 
ventful, but not unimportant life, It is, in 
fact, more than a description of the growth 


and formation of a fine manly character, 
— that of George Hughes, —it gives us 
an inside view of an almost ideal family. 
The relations existing between the father 
and his sons cannot fail to be of much 
interest and advantage to any one who 
has the responsible duty of moulding the 
character of the young. The father was 
free with his advice, but chary of his 
authority. The consequence was that 
George was perfectly deferential, but felt 
the responsibility of his actions. With 
nothing sensational, with nothing even 
eventful, it interests us as we are always 
interested in an intelligent and well-con- 
ducted household, where the family rela- 
tion is doing its perfect work in the 
development of true manliness of charac- 
acter. Such a life is — 


“ Lifted up by something over life 
To power and service.” 


“ Tue Papers read before the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction at Lewiston, 
Maine, August, 1872, with a Journal of 
Proceedings,” are a valuable contribution 
to our educational literature, and will be 
read with interest and profit, not only by 
those who were not present at the annual 
meeting, but by those who, though pres- 
ent, were so much annoyed by those very 
“ odd fellows” who rendered night hide- 
ous, as to lose some part of their relish 
for exercises which were, in themselves, 
interesting. The American Institute of 
Instruction has an excellent record, and 
its annual contributions form a library of 
great value to the educator. 


THE ELocuTIONIST’s ANNUAL, com- 
prising New and Popular Readings, 
Recitations, Declamations, Dialogues, 
Tableaux, etc. By J. WS Shoemaker, 
Published by J. W. Daughaday & Co., 
Philadelphia. 


These selections seem to be interest- 
ing, in good taste, and well adapted, as 
the author claims, to “vocal drill and 
variety of adaptation.” The cheapness 
of the book— only twenty-five cents — 
gives it the preference over our larger 
and more expensive “ Speakers,” and the 
fact that it is an annual will give fresh- 
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ness to the series. We have no doubt 
it will have an extensive circulation. 
THE WIsHING Cap Papers. By —— 

Hunt. Now first Collected. Pub- 

lished by Lee & Shepard. 

No one familiar with the writings of 
Leigh Hunt, for whom Lord Macaulay 
“had a liking,” and whom Carlyle pro- 
nounces a “ genius in a very strict sense of 
that word,” can fail to be interested in 
these papers. The rare powers of descrip- 
tion, the genial, loving, and lovable spirit, 
the pleasant humor, and the keen appre- 
ciation of everything true, pure, and good 
in human life, makes this, like all his 
works, an agreeable companion to be ta” 
ken up at odd intervals, and read and re- 
read. In reading him, as in reading 
Charles Lamb, we always seem to be in 
his presence, and to feel the warm and 
sunny influence of his personality. 


“Our YounG Foiks ” belongs of right 
to the younger members of the family ; 
and if they insist — as they do—on 
having the first reading, it is generally 
accorded them. But we have sometimes 
thought they are occasionally sent to bed 
in pretty good season, because — well, we 
have noticed that the magazine was still 
in use by the older members of the family, 
after the young folks had said their 
prayers and gone to sleep. 


“THE NuRSERY,” by J. L. Shorey, 
which seems to be the most difficult of 
our magazines to adapt to the persons for 
whom it is intended, and to preserve such 
a variety as to save it from mere namby- 
pambyism, is simply perfect. We always 
read it, and our little “three year old,” 
who can’t reid a word, and shan’t if we 
can help it for another three years, pumps 
all the stories out of us by his questions 
about the pictures. 


MANUAL OF LAND SURVEYING, WITH 
TABLes. By David Murray, A. M., 
Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics in 
Rutgers College. Published by J. W. 
Schermerhorn & Co., New York. 


Prof. Murray has been highly success- 
ful in accomplishing the objects had in 
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view in the preparation of this work. 
He has furnished the student with a com- 
pact and lucid text-book on the theory 
and art of land-surveying, and the sur- 
veyor wilh a convenient manual for his 
daily use. We have taught classes in 
surveying from several of the most popu- 
lar text-books on that subject, and we, 
therefore, have had an opportunity to 
ascertain the wants of scholars in this 
branch of study. After a somewhat ex- 
tended examination of the work before us, 
we have no hesitation in saying that if we 
had occasion to select a text-book on 
surveying, for class use, we should give 
Prof. Murray’s book a trial. Though 
much smaller in size than ordinary works 
on surveying, it contains all that is needed 
by the practical surveyor, presented in 
concise and remarkably clear language. 
In addition to the subjects usually treated 
of, it has an interesting chapter on under- 
ground surveying. The book deserves 
attention from all who have occasion to 
teach in its department of study. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE Demon- 
STRATIONS OF DAviEs’ LEGENDRE. 
Showing how the Polygon becomes the 
Circle, by the Methods of Newton. 
By Charles Davies, LL. D. Published 
by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 

In this pamphlet of thirty-six pages, 
Prof. Davies addresses the “ Teachers of 
the United States” in defence of certain 
changes which he introduced into his 
mathematical works. The changes in 
geometry of which he speaks are the 
elimination of the word “ solid,” and the 
substitution of the modern methods of 
Newton for the method of the reductio 
ad absurdum of the ancients. He dis- 
cusses with much ability the doctrine ot 
infinitesimal quantities, and maintains, 
with complete success, that the modern 
mode of computing the area of a circle 
by regarding it as a regular polygon of 
an infinite number of sides, is rigidly 
correct. The discussion here so ably 
conducted will prove useful and interest- 
ing to all teachers of geometry and the 
higher mathematics. 


